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ADULT EDUCATION COMES TO TOWN 


By LEs.ic E. Brown, Director of Adult Education, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


VERY literally adult education has “come 
to town” all over the nation. It has come 
in such a bewildering array of classes, radio 
programs, lecture and concert bureaus, and 
representatives of government agencies that 
the average citizen is confused and dis- 
turbed by it even while frequently wel- 
coming the opportunity for study which the 
programs provide. 

The sudden awareness that education of 
adults is the means by which men may be 
reoriented into new jobs, citizens may be 
trained to meet possible emergencies of 
actual military attack, and men and women 
be adjusted to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions has brought with it a host 
of new educational programs from federal 
and state agencies to be added to the al- 
ready existing programs. The local com- 
munity is at once confronted with the 
opportunity to take advantage of nation- 
wide programs and faced with the danger 
that there shall be established a vast pro- 
gram of education quite apart from its al- 
ready established educational authorities. 
A brief glance at some of these programs 
both new and oid makes clear the need for 
studying carefully their relation to the 
present established educational authorities. 


War INbDustRY TRAINING 


1. Perhaps the most extensive new pro- 
gram of adult education is that sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education and ad- 
ministered through the Illinois State Board 
for Vocational Education and local Boards 
of Education. This program was initiated 
to train men, and later women, to enter 
essential war industries. It has to do 
primarily with the mechanical trades, ma- 
chine shop, welding, auto mechanics, pat- 
tern making, aircraft construction, etc. The 
federal government has purchased equip- 
ment, rented space, and paid teachers and 
supervisors through the State Board for 


Vocational Education. Local Boards of 
Education have undertaken the supervision 
and promotion of classes. Of the value of 
the programs there can be no question. 
They have trained literally thousands of 
men and women quickly for essential war 
industries and have helped many people to 
promotions in their chosen field of work. 
Many of these schools are running seven 
days a week, 24 hours a day. The relation- 
ship of this federally initiated program to 
the local educational system varies all the 
way from a reluctant acceptance of an 
added burden upon the local harrassed 
school official to a positive purposeful 
leadership locally which is creating valu- 
able patterns for future integration of fed- 
eral and local resources. 


ENGINEERING TRAINING 


2. The U. S. Office of Education also 
finances a program of engineering training 
through various engineering colleges of the 
state. This program is at the professional, 
subprofessional, and technical levels, and 


consists of courses in radio engineering, 
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The cover shows reproductions of four 
of the eighteen colorful Victory Book Cam- 
paign posters designed by art students at 
the University of Illinois under the direc- 
tion of Professor C. V. Donovan. They 
were made for the Illinois VBC at the sug- 
gestion of Cerilla Saylor, librarian of the 
Department of Architecture Library. The 
posters are professional in appearance and 
were received with high praise when on 
exhibit at the University of Illinois Library. 
The set may be borrowed by libraries hav- 
ing facilities to exhibit them as an art col- 
lection. Address requests to the Art De- 
partment, Illinois State Library. 
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safety engineering, industrial management, 
and related fields, to train men and women 
primarily for supervisory and executive po- 
sitions. These courses have perhaps been 
even less a part of the local educational 
planning than the vocational classes since 
the local Board of Education in most in- 
stances have merely provided housing and 
equipment for which in most cases they 
have been paid by the federal government. 
The supervision and promotion is under the 
direct control of the engineering colleges 
and is often aided by at least an informal 
local supervisory group. 


Rep Cross COURSES 


3. Another program quite outside the 
purview of established educational agencies 
has been the program of health, nutrition, 
and safety developed by the American Red 
Cross. Using volunteer leaders, the Red 
Cross offers classes in first aid, nutrition, 
home nursing, nurses aide, care of the sick, 
safety, and similar topics which hundreds 
of thousands of people have attended. 
These courses all have specific hour re- 
quirements and awards for suitable com- 
pletion are made. Educators may differ as 
to the effectiveness of the use of volunteer 
teachers and of some other features of this 
program, but the fact remains that enor- 
mous numbers of adults have turned to 
these classes in response to the “felt need” 
that educators speak of so fondly. This 
educational program of the Red Cross had 
grown greatly in peacetime, but the onset 
of war swelled it to enormous size. Is this 
to be a permanent part of our educational 
facilities? Is it to exist largely independ- 
ently of established educational authorities? 
Has it grown because of the inflexibility of 
established educational agencies to meet 
changing needs? How far the Red Cross 
shall extend its educational program into 
other areas of human needs seems to de- 
pend largely on the ability of regular educa- 
tional authorities to meet needs as they 
arise. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


4. The creation in May, 1941 of the 
Office of Civilian Defense threw into the 
educational scene another vast program of 
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adult education. That it has fallen far 
short of its enormous possibilities nearly all 
would agree, but with all its shortcomings 
it has conveyed facts and information and 
skills to a vast number of adults. The 
earnestness and sincerity of the many 
volunteers has far exceeded the quality of 
the instruction they have received. The 
educational value of the program has un- 
questionably been far greater in those cen- 
ters where established educational agencies 
have had the vision and have been given 
the opportunity to participate in the plan- 
ning and in the conduct of the program. 
It has been at its weakest often where the 
educational agencies have been ignored by 
civilian defense authorities or where the 
school people have failed to have the vision 
of educational service which war times de- 
mand. Of necessity, the early emphasis of 
this program was in actual protection 
against military disaster. Today there is a 
definite trend toward providing education 
for all those rapidly changing aspects of 
community life to which the citizen must 
adjust. Food shortages created immediate 
need for instruction in nutrition, gardenen- 
ing, canning, and preserving foods. Rising 
prices demand more skill in buying, caring 
for all articles, and in home management. 
Demands for women in shop and industry 
necessitated training volunteers for many 
social services to meet the increasing social 
dislocations. The civilian defense program 
has in it the possibilities for a very com- 
prehensive program of adult education 
which has not yet been capitalized on in 
most communities. 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


5. In addition to these four large scale 
new programs there are many other federal 
agencies reaching into local communities 
with educational programs of various kinds. 


‘The Department of Immigration, the War 


Production Board, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Agricul- 


, ture, the Department of Labor, the F. B. I., 


the Office of War Information, and other 
agencies charged with mobilizing our na- 
tion’s resources must of necessity depend 
upon offering education to certain segments 
of the population. All too often we have 
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seen these programs entering local com- 
munities without relation one to the other, 
without knowing of each other’s activities, 
competing for space, instructors, and even 
students. That these programs shall be 
effective is important. That their effective- 
ness could be increased by coordination and 
integration seems evident. What is to be 
the relation of these programs to the 
schools, colleges and libraries now estab- 
lished? Have local agencies the vision and 
facilities to be the clearing house and the 
local coordinator for such programs. Should 
these federal departments steer their edu- 
cational programs entirely through the 
Office of Education and thence down 
through the local schools? 

6. Private industry too has entered the 
field of education with very successful pro- 
grams of training within their own in- 
dustry. They have provided programs for 
the new entrant to its shops or offices and 
a variety for upgrading their workers. 


LocaL PROGRAMS 


So much for the new programs which 
“have come to town.” There is just as 
much diversity of sponsorship and quality 
among the programs which have for some- 
time been carried on in local communities. 
Let us mention just a few. 

The off-campus services of the colleges 
and the universities have long been estab- 
lished. The extension service in agriculture 
and home economics of the University of 
Illinois is perhaps the most wide spread of 
these offerings. It has reached particularly 
into smaller communities with educational 
programs for farm and home that have 
been of inestimable value. Much of this 
work is well integrated with local schools 
and represents usually a successful pattern 
of uniting resources of community and col- 
lege. The state teachers colleges offer in 
many communities professional training for 
teachers which has meant a _ continually 
raising of the professional standards of the 
teaching professions. 

A recent development in many colleges 
has been the provision of informal, non 
credit classes well exemplified by the 
Eureka College Community’ Relations 
Training Institutes, Northwestern Univer- 
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sity College, University of Chicago evening 
classes, and many others. It seems reason- 
able to hope that the state colleges and 
universities particularly may rapidly ex- 
pand both the credit and non credit classes 
to communities removed from _ their 
campuses. 


To merely enumerate the number of 
private clubs which have adult education 
programs would make this article much too 
long. Women’s clubs, men’s service clubs, 
and religious organizations offer various 
kinds of education. Some of these groups 
with strong national organizations are 
likely to present quite adequate con- 
secutive programs. Many of the offerings 
however are too often of the hit and run 
variety to be of long time effectiveness. A 
lecture this week on Chinese Pottery, next 
week on German Industry, with a third in 
the series to be on Native Tribes of 
Africa, is likely to satisfy momentarily the 
often felt urge to learn without providing 
any significant change in the thinking or 
behavior of the individual. 

Common among these programs are the 
lecture series frequently called a forum. 
These are initiated by various groups. In 
Quincy the Board of Education sponsors a 
community forum. In Peoria the Neigh- 
borhood Forums are under the supervision 
of a committee:-of educators and citizens 
who are arranging followup discussions in 
neighborhood areas after a stimulating lec- 
ture in some central location. In Bloom- 
ington and Normal eight groups have 
pooled their efforts to bring outstanding 
speakers throughout the year. And the 
two cities of Bloomington and Normal have 
arranged an exchange relationship to permit 
attendance at lecture series in either city. 
The Berwyn Presbyterian Church sponsors 
a forum. In Springfield the Public Library 
has arranged a series of ten lectures on In- 
ternational Relations. The Neighborhood 
Houses of Chicago present numerous 
forums and lecture series. Nearly every 
college has its lecture series. Many Rotary 
Clubs have presented the Rotary Institutes 
of International Understanding in their 
local community. The Cooksville High 
School has a series. In Springfield the 
Junior College offers a fine series of forums, 
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as does also the Springfield Woman’s Club 
and the Springfield Open Forum. 


A number of communities are establish- 
ing informal schools for adults, offering 
non credit work. The Lincoln Library in 
Springfield began The Community School 
for Adults in 1939 and has provided two 
ten week terms annually with numerous 
individual classes between terms. In Free- 
port also the public library took the in- 
itiative to unite the schools, newspapers 
and other groups for the formation of such 
an informal school. Very recently the 
faculty at Normal University has under- 
taken a similar enterprise. Provision of 
lecture series, music, drama, and art oppor- 
tunities is usually made through private 
groups specifically organized for those 
purposes. 


FUTURE OF PROGRAMS 


This brief sketch does not by any means 
exhaust the list of agencies or even types 
of programs but perhaps it is sufficient to 
give some conception of the great extent of 
effort and time being directed toward adult 
education. It is too soon to see whether 
the federal programs will continue on such 
a large scale as now beyond the postwar 
Doubtless they will 
continue at least through the period of re- 


readjustment period. 


conversion of industry and demobilization 
of military forces and for so much longer 
as unemployment and social maladjustment 


can be lessened by the educative process. 
Doubtless too private agencies will continue 
to expand to meet needs as they see them. 
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Whether this array of educational pro- 
grams now or ever will most effectively 
meet the needs of individuals and society 
is indeed questionable. The mere individ- 
ual promotion of these separate programs 
involves a waste of effort that can ill be 
afforded. That the individual promotion is 
frequently ineffective is all too well known 
by those responsible for the program. The 
other side of the picture is that the student 
seeking particular work is frequently 
shunted about from one place to another 
until he gives up in despair. The loss to 
the community when the individual fails to 
find suitable opportunity is as great as the 
loss to the individual. 

It seems to the writer a legitimate func- 
tion of any Board of Public Education to 
assume responsibility for providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the public — not 
just opportunities for children. It seems to 
the writer that the local Board of Educa- 
tion, flanked by an actively participating 
Public Library and College, if there be one, 
is the coordinating center through which 
every kind of educational opportunity 
should be made available for adults. This 
requires the adoption of an aggressive ex- 
tension of the local educational program of 
school and library, the coordination of the 
programs of the many public agencies and 
as much assistance as is needed by private 
agencies. If we are to win the race be- 
tween chaos and education which H. G. 
Wells described some years ago, we will 
need to take very drastic steps toward in- 
tegration and extension of the educational 
facilities for adults. 
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A PROJECT IN COLLATERAL READING 


By NELLIE M. BrEDEHOFT, Adult Education Department, Illinois State Library 


AN experiment in correlating vocational 
guidance with collateral reading in high 
school English classes has been in progress 
at Creal Springs, Ill, since September 
1940. 

Creal Springs, a town of 950 in William- 
son County, has a three-year recognized 
high school, with an enrollment of 70 pupils 
in 1941-42. It was noted at the Illinois 
State Library that a considerable number 
of the high school pupils were enrolling for 
State Library reading courses, with voca- 
tional subjects as their choice. 

These reading courses, prepared by the 
Adult Education Department of the Li- 
brary, cover a large variety of subjects, 
both vocational and cultural. Six to twelve 
titles, depending upon the subject, are re- 
quired for completion of a course. A cer- 
tificate of accomplishment is issued by Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, Secretary of State and 
State Librarian, to any person who gives 
satisfactory evidence of having completed 
the reading of the required number of 
books. To qualify for a certificate, the 
reader must submit to the Adult Educa- 
tion Department a report on each book. 
Books which cannot be obtained locally are 
loaned to the enrollee by the State Library, 
either through the local library or by direct 
mail service, without charge except for 
transportation. 

The Creal Springs high school pupils not 
only began the reading courses, but a con- 
siderable proportion of the registrants con- 
tinued their courses to completion. A letter 
of commendation to the librarian of the 
local WPA library, Joe Lauderdale, with 
an inquiry as to the reason for this out- 
standing interest among the young people, 
brought the following explanation: 

“What we have been able to accomplish 
is the result of a simple plan worked out 
with the English department of the local 
high school, whereby the student may re- 
ceive credit upon completion of a State 


reading course in lieu of the usual required 
outside reading. The high school faculty 
has cooperated and given us valuable 
assistance and support, and we feel the 
young people have benefited. We endeavor 
to impress on the reader the advantages 
of finishing the course, once begun, and as 
a general rule, when a cancellation occurs 
it is for a reason beyond our control. Some 
have entered the armed forces, others have 
left to take employment, and some have 
found the books a bit too technical and 
far advanced for their purpose. Without 
doubt, the selection of books for young 
readers has placed an extra burden on you, 
and our entire community has reason to 
be grateful to the staff of the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the [Illinois State 
Library.” 


PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 


R. P. Brimm, principal of the Creal 
Springs high school in 1940-41, and now 
in army service, orginated the plan outlined 
above. The project is being continued by 
Mr. Brimm’s successor, Ray Coffey. The 
librarian of the local WPA library at the 
time the project was begun, was J. D. 
Holmes, who was succeeded in May 1942 
by Mr. Lauderdale. On request, Mr. Brimm 
contributed the following details: 

“The plan, as we organized it, gave 
credit for outside reading to students in 
Freshman English. Our Freshman English 
classes were designed to create reading 
habits rather than appreciation of litera- 
ture, which the more advanced courses were 
to do. In connection with our program of 
guidance, the Freshmen were given credit 
for your reading courses if they chose to 
take them rather than read books from our 
own library. On a cumulative record of 
each student, we kept a check on his vo- 
cational interests and urged him to read in 
that field. Students in the upper classes 
were not given credit, but were urged to 
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read the courses, and there was quite a re- 
sponse. The fact that many of our boys 
and girls, after finishing their first course, 
immediately signed for another, without 
credit, was most encouraging.” 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


During the two and a half years since 
the reading courses were introduced into 
the High School, the State Library certifi- 
cate of accomplishment has been granted 
for the following subjects: aeronautics, 
architectural drawing, beauty culture, book- 
keeping, chemistry, electricity, farm me- 
chanics, freehand drawing, landscape gar- 
dening, manual training, nursing, photo- 
graphy, radio, sign painting, welding, and 
woodcarving. Twenty-seven courses had 
been completed by March 8, 1943, and 
others are nearing completion. All but six 
of the certificates were won by boys. 
Eleven boys have enrolled for two or more 
courses each, and of these, five have al- 
ready finished the second course. One girl 
has read two courses and is enrolled in a 
third. Some of the teachers have borrowed 
books related to their work. A commercial 
teacher received the certificate for complet- 
ing a course in Secretarial Training. One 
boy completed a course in auto mechanics 
and one in welding, and began to study 
machine shop practice. Last summer he 
took advantage of one of the classes in 
mechanics offered by NYA and after re- 
turning to school in the fall continued his 
vocational study. 

The courses were compiled for adults, 
and offer by no means easy reading, al- 
though for high school pupils as much 
adaptation is made as available books per- 
mit. Responsibility for borrowing and re- 
turn of books and forwarding of reports 
was undertaken by the librarian of the local 
library. -The encouragement given by the 
librarian, his promptness and efficiency, and 
good cooperation between library and 
school are factors in whatever success the 
project has attained. 


BENEFITS OF PLAN 


The results of the experiment at Creal 
Springs suggest that other places, espe- 
cially those with limited library and school 
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facilities, might find it profitable to try a 
similar plan to stimulate reading habits and 
assist in vocational guidance. More speci- 
fically, the plan may have some of these 
benefits: 1. To engage the capabilities of 
superior students who are not sufficiently 
occupied by regular school work or other 
worth while activities; 2. to give restless 
adolescent pupils an incentive to develop 
enjoyable hobbies or to pursue vocational 
study of their own choice; 3. To help pupils 
form habits of purposeful reading aside 
from school requirements, and become di- 
rectly acquainted with one of the agencies 
of adult education. 

Inasmuch as the State Library could not 
possibly provide this complete service to 
every small school, an adaptation of it 
might be worked out with the State Library 
planning the course and supplying the 
books and the local teacher or librarian cor- 
recting reports. 

Success with such a progress requires the 
time and attention of a librarian or other 
person who will be prompt in looking after 
the mechanical details connected with the 
use of the books, and who will consider the 
problems of individual readers, relaying 
them to the Adult Education Department 
to the end that books may be selected for 
individuals to the best advantage. 

The best results from the use of reading 
courses in high school are achieved when 
superior pupils are encouraged to do this 
special reading on a subject, vocational or 
otherwise, which has engaged their interest. 
Whether or not a school has adopted a plan 
to give credit for such reading, teachers 
and librarians can do a service for young 
people by suggesting that they follow some 
definite, purposeful course of reading. The 
reports required for a certificate in the 
State Library reading courses help the 
readers to concentrate and define their 
ideas. The certificate becomes a source of 
pride in completion and accomplishment. 

Correspondence with school officials con- 
cerning the reading courses, and suggestions 
for extending and adapting the service for 
schools will be welcomed by the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. 
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ILLINOIS ADULT EDUCATION NOTES 


By JEssize P. JENKs, Adult Education Department, Illinois State Library 


THE Elmhurst Public Library has recently 
made a survey of opportunities for adult 
education in the city, in order to enable the 
library to better serve these groups. 

. e 

A “Library Trade Survey” course de- 
signed to acquaint librarians and war in- 
formation attendants with the practical 
problems of factory work, industrial terms, 
etc., is offered as an evening course at the 
Washburne Trade School, Chicago. Fifty 
pupils visits Chicago industries each week 
and learn background information for 
serving the public and answering ques- 
tions. 

& 

Highland Park and Oak Park both have 
citizenship classes meeting at the public 
library. In more and more communities 
the libraries are being opened to classes in 
Red Cross and Civilian Defense. In 
Springfield, the director of Adult Education 
serves as the educational director for the 
city Civilian Defense program. 


In Peoria the librarian is a member of a 
committee sponsoring the Neighborhood 
Forums. 

- 

The West Chicago library, located on a 

busy main street, offers window exhibits of 


posters and books for adults and children. 
a 


The Chicago Public Library which has 
for a long time sponsored an extensive 
Adult Education program, has introduced a 
new feature, that of selling government 
pamphlets. During the first two weeks of 
this project, 200 pamphlets were sold by 
the Adult Education department and 150 
were distributed free. 





* Notes taken from questionnaires sent out 
by Helene H. Rogers as president of the 
Illinois Adult Education Association. These 
items are typical of the services in the field 
of Adult Education offered by many libraries. 


The preparation of a calendar of com- 
munity activities has proved valuable in a 
number of communities. In Springfield, 
the Lincoln Library issues such a calendar; 
in Peoria it is the Association of Com- 
merce; in Chicago, the Adult Education 


Council. 
° 


The Wheaton “Friends of the Library” 
has sponsored, during the past winter, a 
series of lectures on Latin America. 

° 

The Oak Park Public Library has co- 
operated with the Women’s Committee of 
the O. C. D. by preparing booklists on 
Recreation and Morale for each block 
worker to distribute as she made her 
house-to-house calls. Many women came 
to the library to borrow books as a result 


of these lists. 
. 


The John Mosser Public Library at 
Abingdon now extends service to rural 
areas by allowing rural teachers to have 
collections of from 40 to 50 books for 
adults as well as children. Until war con- 
ditions kept teachers too busy, summer 
classes for adults were held at the Abing- 


don library, with high school teachers 
serving as volunteer instructors. Classes 
were held in French, Spanish, shorthand, 


typing and industrial arts. 

a 

At Quincy the library has assisted ma- 

terially in the selection of books used in 
courses offered by the Y. M. C. A. and has 
done considerable with the preparation and 
distribution of popular booklists. 

® 


Through the Victory Book Campaign, 
libraries throughout the State have been 
participating in a large Adult Education 
program. Local libraries have cooperated 
with U. S. O. houses and nearby camps, by 
seeing that books from the campaign were 
provided. 
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In Chicago, a branch of the main library, 
with 5,000 books for recreation, study and 
reference has been opened at the service- 
men’s center in the Auditorium Hotel. 
These books were purchased by the Chi- 
cago Public Library. The library is very 
popular; on Sundays, it is often so crowded 
that men are standing up reading. In 
Savanna a special room for soldiers has 
been opened in the basement of the library. 

® 

The list of “100 Best Books on What We 
Are Fighting For and Against” is being 
used widely in the State as a theme for ex- 
hibits and reading topics. Dwight Public 
Library and the Putnam County Library re- 
port adding many of these books to their 
collections. 

* 

The library at Beardstown is giving spe- 
cial assistance to members of the evening 
classes in agriculture. 

© 

Chicago Heights, with its large industrial 
shops, maintains a special section of the 
library for people employed in industry. 

* 

Highland Park has recently announced 
the opening of a branch at Ravinia for peo- 
ple living in the South section of the city, 
who are unable to come to the main library 
because of restrictions in the use of the 
automobile. 

* 

For a number of years the public library 
at Galva has sponsored a community 
forum. The Lincoln Library, Springfield 
this year is sponsoring a series of ten lec- 
tures on “Our World Neighborhood,” from 
March 2 through May 4. These lectures, 
given by men and women of recognized 
authority in their respective fields, provide 
a program which will extend an under- 
standing of some of the _ international 
problems and opportunities which confront 
the United States. 

e 


Close cooperation with adult programs 
sponsored by the high schools and civic 
clubs are reported in Monticello, Kewanee, 
Wheaton, Waterloo, Galva and LeRoy. In 
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LeRoy the teacher of classes on Consumer 
Education has made use of the State Li- 
brary reading courses. 


Community schools for Adult Education 
are being held again this year at the Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield and at the Free- 
port Public Library. 


The need for an Adult Education Coun- 
cil for Moline to coordinate the numerous 
activities given by government and private 
agencies, was voiced by the librarian. 


“TAKE IT ALONG” 


If a soldier-guest came into your home, 
saw a volume, dipped into the first chap- 
ter, and then regretfully said, “I’d like to 
read that some time,” you’d say to him, 
“Take it along.” And giving books to 
service men through the Victory book 
campaign is simply saying, “Take it along.” 
A little corner of your library is extended 
to take in many guests. And they are de- 
lighted and appreciative guests, even 
though they may be miles and leagues 
away. 

Books are handsome things. They add a 
bit of color to a room; they give it atmos- 
phere; they promise for some day to come 
—which often never comes—a bit of com- 
panionship that you’d like to have. We’ve 
even heard the OPA say that they make 
excellent insulation. But books have a bet- 
ter function now than interior decoration 
or even insulation. They can be projected 
into far places to give satisfaction to men 
who are entitled to about all we can give. 


There are books which can do very well 
for insulation. They are not the books the 
Victory book campaign wants. Keep them 
and line the north wall with them. But 
those choice books which you have de- 
lighted in can expand their service, enlarge 
endlessly your delight when you pass them 
on. 

—From an editorial in the 
Rockford Star, February 3, 
1943. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING FOR LIBRARIES 


By Marjorig£ F. RuMBLE, University of Illinois Library 





Considerable attention is being given 
today to the place of libraries in the 
postwar world. The following is a sum- 
mary of articles on library postwar plan- 
ning that have appeared in American 
and British library journals during the 
past year. It indicates what organiza- 
tions are participating in this movement 
and the scope of each. 











THE work of more than one hundred 
agencies engaged in American postwar 
planning has been described in George B. 
Galloway’s book, “Postwar Planning in the 
United States.’* Indirectly, the library is 
affected by the plans of all of these organ- 
izations. And directly, the library has its 
own plans for the future. 

The usefulness of the library in educating 
and influencing people has been definitely 
recognized by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board when it requested the American 
Library Association, with financial aid from 
the Board, to prepare postwar standards for 
public library service as a guide for plan- 
ning library development in the postwar 
reconstruction period.” The American Li- 
brary Association Post-war Planning Com- 
mittee therefore submitted an 83-page 
report in August to the National Resources 
Planning Board concerning standards for 
public libraries.’ 

Rural library services were included in 
post defense plans by county and state agri- 
cultural planning committees of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the American Library Association.‘ 
The Public Works Reserve (now abolished) 
had surveys and studies of libraries in their 
long range planning carried on in coopera- 
tion with the American Library Associa- 
tion.® 

American librarians were thanked in the 
fall of 1942 by Elmer Davis, Chief of the 


Office of War Information for their efforts 
in seeing that the people have the facts be- 
fore them. A Library Liasion Unit (a 
branch of the Office of War Information) 
established in September, 1942, is to co- 
ordinate library and government activities.* 
The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress is making annota- 
tions and abstracts of magazine articles, 
books, and government and other special 
reports on all phases of postwar planning. 
Foreign as well as American publications 
are among those abstracted.’ 


A War Documentation Center has al- 
ready been established. This was begun 
early in 1942 by the Pennsylvania Works 
Projects Administration Statewide Library 
Service Project in conjunction with the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center. The 
plan was to collect, catalog, make and sell 
catalog cards for all war material free to 
the center. But since the discontinuance 
of the Works Projects Administration, the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center is only 
attempting to collect war material and to 
compile from it a bibliographical guide.’ 


Wooprow WILSON FouNDATION 


A reference section on all phases of post- 
war planning has been started in the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation of New York City. 
This collection resulted from increasing de- 
mands for information on postwar planning 
and reconstruction problems arising both in 
this country and abroad. A nucleus of 
about a thousand publications was donated 
for this collection by James T. Shotwell. 
The Foundation already had a large num- 
ber of documents on national and inter- 
national topics. Material now being re- 
ceived for the special collection covers a 
wide range of world planning. It comes 
not only from the United States, but also 
from the various United Nations and from 
the governments in exile.” 
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A postwar service to libraries in devas- 
tated areas is being carried out by the 
American Library Association Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. This 
Committee was created in December, 1940. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has made three 
grants for purchase of current periodicals 
that are to be obtained now and given to 
devastated libraries in foreign countries 
following the war. After careful study 275 
different titles have been purchased. The 
number of copies of each title needed, 
ranged from five to fifty subscriptions. 
This was based on the estimated number of 
libraries which would presumably need the 
journal.” 

The Engineering Societies Library is in- 
terested in planning for postwar problems 
in its own field. This involves acquiring 
publications from all over the world; or- 
ganizing the material for use; and standard- 
izing indexing and abstracting.” 

A standardization and simplification of 
library methods regarding reference data 
for periodicals, bibliography, and photo- 
graphic reproduction is being studied by 
the American Standards Association Com- 
mittee. This committee is composed of 
representatives from 15 professional organ- 
izations.” 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Expansion and reconstruction of library 
buildings will be necessary after the war, 
according to Joseph L. Wheeler of the 
Enoch Pratt Public Library at Baltimore. 
This experienced librarian believes that the 
use of libraries will then take a rapid up- 
ward curve.” 

Another writer fears a shortage of trained 
staff because of the present smaller library 
‘training classes and of the transfer of 
trained librarians into army and defense 
work,” Studies of probable shortage of 
school, college and library personnel due to 
war conditions have been made by the 
United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission with the cooperation of the 
American Library Association.” 

Thought is being given in this country 
to the need for regional planning and cen- 
tralization of certain library procedures. 
Several sections are now trying out regional 
and cooperative plans. Some of these are 
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the Chicago Metropolitan Library Council 
(with about thirty libraries in five coun- 
ties); Oregon, which has for several years 
centralized the buying and cataloging for 
state schools; and Denver, Colorado, with 
its regional catalog serving a wide territory. 
Library leaders generally have reason to be 
interested in regional planning. 

Government officials of Great Britain 
have not given extended attention to li- 
brary postwar planning, if we are to judge 
from the lack of articles concerning it in 
their professional journals. However, the 
British Library Association, with the back- 
ing of the Carnegie United Trust, engaged 
Lionel R. McColvin to make a survey of 
the Public Library System of Great 
Britain, with recommendations for improve- 
ments. He spent six months early in 1942 
in making the survey; then recommended, 
as the main improvement, that library 
areas should be regrouped into 93 units. 
These would replace the 604 already exist- 
ing. The larger units, he thinks, will give 
both more adequate and more efficient li- 
brary service. His other recommendations 
concern strengthening the National Central 
Library and providing central catalog and 
bibliographical services. He emphasized 
also the need for staff recruitment and ade- 
quate training.” 

Another suggestion for meeting Great 
Britian’s library needs is made by William 
B. Paton in “The Library of the Future.”” 
Changes and improvements, he says, need 
to be made in buildings, staff, book stock 
and bibliographical processes. The three 
major questions then to be considered are: 
(1) size of the efficient unit of public li- 
brary service; (2) need for nationalization 
of library direction and control; and (3) 
changing the statutory laws so that the 
county library services will be independent 
and not under the department of education 
committees. 


BRITISH LIBRARY STUDY 


The Director of the Derby Public Li- 
braries, James Ormerod, has made a de- 
tailed study of the British after-war needs. 
He stresses plans for new or reconstructed 
buildings, also the need for an increased 
number of new departments in library or- 
ganization.” 
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The destruction of English libraries may 
eventually prove of practical value for 
many libraries had been poorly planned, 
crowded, and needing to be rebuilt, accord- 
ing to one writer.” 

Staff is the most pressing problem which 
will face English libraries after the war, 
says Edmund V. Corbett." Consideration 
needs to be given to assistants who are fil- 

‘ling positions temporarily and who should 
be given opportunities for advancement 
into permanent positions, but pre-war libra- 
rians should have the privilege of return- 
ing to their former positions. Many of 
these men will need help in making an ad- 
justment after a long gap in their profes- 
sional careers; therefore he suggests re- 
fresher schools for demobilized librarians. 

English libraries are buying more books 
and enjoying a greater influence than they 
would have if there had been no war, ac- 
cording to an editorial in The Librarian.” 
Improvements in the library service during 
the war should, of course, be maintained. 
Reading and the use of libraries never, the 
editor thinks, receded from the high peak 
reached in the First Great War. There is 
no reason to suppose that there will be any 
recession from the still higher peak of the 
second war. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The library has an important duty in 
promoting understanding between peoples; 
and in promoting understanding and preser- 
vation of the cultures of other nations. 
According to Mr. McColvin, “Postwar re- 
construction, in any sphere of life, will not 
be possible unless there is a full under- 
standing between the peoples of all nations. 
Each profession, including librarianship, can 
make its contribution to that understand- 
ing. We can thus render a vital 
service to civilization by circulating each 
of us in our own country, those books 
which will tell about the people who live 
in other countries, their thoughts, condi- 
tions. . . .”” The American Library Asso- 
ciation some months ago submitted, by re- 
quest, to British authorities a list of six 
hundred books as literary aids for inter- 
preting the American scene.“ Thousands of 
books have been sent with Rockefeller 
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Foundation funds to public libraries in 
foreign countries in the Books for Europe 
Project.” British publishers are presenting 
to the Library of Congress, a collection of 
books selected because of their interpreta- 
tion of British life and thought. The first 
group of “Ambassador books” has recently 
been received.” 


The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association appointed in 1941 a 
Special Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations to recommend desirable 
changes or new activities of the Associa- 
tion in the field of International Cultural 
Relations and to study the whole problem 
of library participation.” A report was pre- 
sented by the Committee in April, 1942. 
As a result of its recommendations the 
A. L. A. Board on International Relations 
has been created and a central office in 
Washington will be opened shortly. 


Some $50,000 worth of American publi- 
cations were sent to foreign libraries under 
a three-year grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. (A. L. A. Bulletin, February, 
1943.) 


LATIN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


A varied program of Latin American ac- 
tivities has been sponsored by the A. L. A. 
A short term library school course was 
operated in Bogota, Columbia during the 
summer of 1942 with funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and help from the 
State Department. Five librarians from the 
United States were on the faculty and ap- 
proximately 100 students attended.* A sub- 
stantial grant has been received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for assistance to 
the library school in Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
be used over a five-year period. (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, February, 1943.) 


The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in 
Mexico City, under the sponsorship of the 
American Library Association, was opened 
in April, 1942. This library’s purpose is 
to further understanding and good will be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, to 
facilitate scholarship and recreation for 
Mexicans and to increase availability of 
Mexican material for United States libra- 
ries.” 
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The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties has shown its interest in interna- 
tional cooperation by sending Arthur Gropp 
of New Orleans to Montevideo, Uruguay to 
establish a library of United States cul- 
ture. It is to be modeled after the Bib- 
lioteca Benjamin Franklin.” 

Another library similar in organization 
and purpose to the Benjamin Franklin li- 
brary in Mexico City has been officially 
opened in Managua, Nicaragua. The work 
has been accomplished through the coopera- 
tion of the Nicaraguan government, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the State Department.” 

It is evident from these articles that the 
main trends in library postwar plans are: 
(a) concrete suggestions for improved li- 
brary services both at home and abroad; 
(b) increasing interest in local and national 
cooperation; and (c) a growing realization 
of the need for international cooperation 
upon which a better world may be built. 
“In international intellectual cooperation, 
which has as one of its objectives world 
peace, libraries and librarians must assume 
their share of the burden.’”™ 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








PEORIA ANNUAL REPORT 


The 1942 annual report of the Peoria 
Public Library issued recently by Earl 
Browning, librarian, shows the effect of the 
war on a library serving a large industrial 
city. The report is especially interesting 
because it contrasts the effect of World 
Wars I and II on the library. 


The report accounts for the difference be- 
tween the impact of the two wars on 
Peoria’s library service by saying that in 
1917-18 “the library was not giving as 
much service in proportion to the size of 
the city nor service as highly specialized as 
it is giving today.” It compares book cir- 
culation in 1918 and 1942. Total for the 
former year is given as 213,086 with 560,- 
933 for the latter year. 


A breakdown on the two totals proves 
the statement about specialized service. 
Circulation of social science books in 1918 
is shown as 2,740 as compared with 10,129 
last year; juvenile books for the earlier 
period as 36,708 and for last year 144,666. 


The war, and particularly the priorities 
system, according to the report, is respon- 
sible for a change in the routine of the li- 
brary’s art department—‘“cessation of home 
building has caused a loss in circulation.” 
On the other hand, a majority of the ques- 
tions asked the reference department were 
caused by the war. 


Also, the war is credited with having 
made changes in library personnel. Several 
of the nine full-time and six part-time staff 
members who resigned during the year are 
now engaged in war work. 


Henry W. Mischler, 82 is one of the most 
consistent patrons of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, having borrowed and read since 
1915 a total of 1,217 books. 


WPA LIBRARIES 


Forty-four former WPA library centers, 
(more recently war information centers) 
have voted or plan to vote for tax support 
in the near future, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Extension Service of 
the Illinois State Library which is assist- 
ing in the arrangements. 

The following communities have voted 
tax support for a public library: DePue, 
Hampshire, Ladd, Lovington, Melvin, Oak 
Lawn, Seneca, Villa Park, Walnut and 
Westmont. At East Dubuque, Gillespie 
and Sparta the city councils have estab- 
lished a library on a tax-supported basis. 

The following plan to arrange for tax 
support in the near future: Ashland, Au- 
burn, Bluffs, Bradley, Chebanse, Clay City, 
Clayton, Elburn, Eldorado, Elizabeth, Fair- 
mount, Franklin Park, Forrest, Hanover, 
Hindsboro, Lebanon, Leland, Marine, Ma- 
rissa, Maroa, Midlothian, Modesto, Morton 
Grove, Nashville, Newman, O’Fallon, Ply- 
mouth, Potomac, Roselle, Towanda, Valier. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago will conduct an In- 
stitute on the subject, “The Library in the 
Community,” during the week of August 23 
to 28, 1943. Dean Joeckel describes it as 
follows: 

The program is planned primarily with 
the interests and needs of the public library 
in mind, and it will prove especially at- 
tractive to administrators and staff mem- 
bers of such institutions, to state librarians 
and library extension workers, to school 
librarians, and to teachers in library schools. 

The program will emphasize the socio- 
logical backgrounds and structure of cities, 
small towns, and rural regions, and the in- 
terrelations with library activities; the 
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needs of special community agencies and 
population groups; the nature of commun- 
ity services and obligations imposed by the 
war; and the role and responsibilities of 
the library in the community of the future. 
The major addresses will be delivered by 
prominent sociologists, political scientists, 
librarians, and civic leaders, and, as in the 
past, opportunity will be given for ques- 
tions and general discussion. 

A registration fee of $5 will be charged 
for all enrolled in the Institute. This fee, 
when paid by a library or by a branch 
library, will admit one of its representatives 
to all meetings. Persons wishing to attend 
the Institute should write to the Graduate 
Library School concerning registration and 
special residence-hall rates. The require- 
ments for admission to the School do not 
apply to persons who wish to enroll in the 
Institute. 


Arrangements will be made for qualified 
persons to earn university credit by follow- 
ing the week of the Institute with two 
weeks of intensive reading under guidance. 
A maximum of one credit may thus be 
earned. Persons interested in this program 
should write to the Dean of the Graduate 
Library School for further details. 


DR. WHITE TO LEAVE ILLINOIS 


Dr. CARL M. WHITE, director of the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois Library and Library 
School since 1940 will resign at the close 
of the school year to accept a similar posi- 
tion as Director of the Columbia University 
Library and Dean of the School of Library 
Service. He will succeed Dean C. C. Wil- 
liamson who retires this year. Dr. White 
will leave to take up his new duties this 
summer. A successor at the University of 
Illinois has not yet been announced. In this 
change Illinois loses an outstanding librar- 
ian. In his three years at Illinois, Dr. 
White has distinguished himself as an ad- 
ministrator and has had the best of rela- 
tionships with the profession in the State. 


Dr. White received his PhD. from Cor- 
nell University and his library degree from 
Columbia. Prior to coming to Illinois he 
was chairman, Division of the Library and 
Library School, University of North Caro- 
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lina. Dr. White is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is editor of College and Research 
Libraries and author of numerous articles 
in the field of philosophy and library ad- 
ministration. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
nounced that the new edition of ‘“Who’s 
Who in Library Service” is now ready. 
Biographical data of about 8,000 librarians 
is included. Ten years have elapsed since 
the original publication of the 1933 edition. 
(Priced on service basis.) 





A revised edition of the popular “Find 
It Yourself” by Elizabeth Scripture and 
Margaret R. Greer has been published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co. (30c). This book is 
designed for the teaching of library use 
in schools and contains problems in the 
use of the catalog, reference tools, and in- 
dexes. 





The Picture Collection of the Newark, 
N. J. Public Library is described in the 
fifth edition of this work just off the press 
of the H. W. Wilson Co. ($1.25). The book 
includes a description of the collection, 
source of pictures, materials, equipment, 
methods of processing, storing, cataloging 
and charging, a dictionary of picture pub- 
lishers and a List of Subject Headings. It 
will be useful to larger libraries developing 
picture collections. 


A “Suggested Reading List on Health 
Topics” has been prepared by the library 
of the State Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, and is available to librarians 
on request to that department. It lists re- 
cent books for the lay reader on 23 health 
subjects. Books on the subject of health, 
war, meals and victory gardens are being 
featured in many library exhibits and book 
shelves. 


“Know the South” edited by Azile Wof- 
ford of the University of Kentucky De- 
partment of Library Science, is an anno- 
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tated list of books representative of South- 
ern states. It includes fiction, biography, 
plays, poetry, short stories, history, travel 
and social and economic conditions. The 
selection was made by a committee of high 
school librarians with the school reading 
levels in mind. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Co. (35c). 


NEW LINCOLN BOOK 


“The Personal Finances of Abraham 
Lincoln” by Harry E. Pratt (Abraham Lin- 
coln Association, Springfield, $3.50) is the 
first completely authentic account of this 
phase of Lincoln’s life. This interesting 
and readable story, written by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln As- 
sociation, who is a nationally known Lincoln 
scholar, contradicts the general impression 
that Lincoln was thriftless and that he was 
born and died in poverty. “Lincoln did 
not begin life in abject poverty,” Pratt 
writes in the introduction, “and his child- 
hood was spent in a home whose head was 
in better-than-average financial circum- 
stances.” 

As a result of careful research and the 
examination of source material, the book 
reveals, with the aid of numerous facsimiles, 
the extent of Lincoln’s law practice and his 
fees, his landholdings and investments, and 
the fact that, as president, Lincoln’s estate 
grew from $15,000 to $90,000 as a result 
of his savings and wise investments. 

Among the sources consulted in the 
preparation of the book were: the papers 
of Judge David Davis, Bloomington; the 
records of the Springfield Marine Bank, the 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C., 
the State Auditor’s records, the files of the 
Illinois State Historical Library and the 
records in the Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library. Margaret C. Norton, 
state archivist and S. Ambrose Wetherbee, 
document archivist, are mentioned in the 
acknowledgements. 

The work combines scholarship and read- 
ability and is a distinct contribution to 
Lincoin literature. 


“Into the Valley’ by John Hersey 
(Knopf, $2) has been picked by the War 
Book Panel of the Council on Books in 
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Wartime for the second “Imperative” book. 
The first “I” book was White’s “They 
Were Expendable” (Harcourt, $2). 


PERSONALS 


MINNIE JACQUES, Urbana, is approaching 
her fiftieth year of service as treasurer of 
the Urbana Free Library Board. This is 
a record that is rare if not unequalled in 
Illinois library service. 

JANE MAYER of the staff of the Moline 
Public Library for the past two years will 
take a position in the library at the naval 
air station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CLEMENT V. RITTER, Chicago bookseller 
and well-known to Illinois librarians, died 
February 20 at the age of 73. He had 
been a Chicago bookdealer since 1911; 
much of his business was with schools and 
libraries. For the past thirty years he was 
a familiar and welcome figure at library 
conferences in this area. One of the last 
meetings he attended was the A. L. A. In- 
stitute in Chicago last January. Mr. Ritter 
appears in the picture of the I. L. A. con- 
ference, 1914, which was reproduced in the 
December, 1942 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. EVELYN STEIN, acting librarian of 
the Carnegie Library at Mt. Carmel for 
the past year, has been appointed librarian. 
She succeeds Mrs. MABEL TEVAULT. 

IvAH Stout is the new librarian of 
Charleston High School. Miss Stout was 
formerly librarian at the Billings General 
Hospital, Fort Harrison. 

Mrs. ELvin WaArRICK is acting librarian 
of the Urbana Free Library serving until 
a successor can be named to Anne Benner 
who left recently for a position at the Win- 
netka Public Library. 


Marcia WHEELER has returned to the 
Hinsdale Public Library after a six months 
sick leave. Marion E. JAMES, acting li- 
brarian during this period, has accepted the 
position as librarian of the new Chicago 
Beach Hospital. 

CLAIRE WURDELL, former librarian of the 
Lombard Public Library is the new chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Jacksonville Public 
Library, replacing Mrs. Haze. Hart who 
resigned to join her husband who is in the 
armed forces. 
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The Chicago Public Library which is 
serving as a midwest regional depository 
for the Victory Book Campaign, has re- 
ported that an estimated half million books 
have been received to date from Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. The headquarters, 
located at 69 East Lake Street, is a clear- 
ing house for Victory books destined for 
use in this area and for service abroad. It 
is under the direction of Mildred Bruder 
and Mrs. Helen Carrane of the Chicago 
Public Library staff. 


A collection of American Indian relics, 
one of the best in Illinois, was bequeathed 
to the Buffalo Township Library, Polo, by 
the late M. L. Shryver of that town. The 
collection, which contains many rare as well 
as interesting items, is contained in special 
cases. Many of the items collected by Mr. 
Schryver over a period of many years, were 
found in the vicinity of Polo. 

New library chairs and venetian blinds 
were purchased for the Polo library from 
the gift of $500 made by Alvin Joiner of 
Polo. 


The five libraries in the west suburban 
area of Chicago that have been participat- 
ing in a cooperative lending program are 
now preparing lists of periodicals, reference 
materials and books that are uncommon 
enough not to be owned by every library. 
This will serve as a basis for a union list 
and will facilitate inter-library lending. 
The libraries are Riverside, Hinsdale, West- 
ern Springs, Brookfield, LaGrange and 
Downers Grove. 


Copies of the annual report of the 
Evanston Public Library are available on 
request to the editor of ILLINOIS LIBRARIEs. 
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The Evanston report, published in an issue 
of the Evanston Review, gives an interest- 
ing and graphic presentation of the work 
of the library. With pictures, typical re- 
quests, human interest, and a sprinkling of 
statistics, the report tell how the library 
helps Evanstonians in the war program. 


“Give me a map of a country, its con- 
figuration and all its physical geography, 
and I pledge myself to tell you what the 
men of the country will be and what part 
that country will play in history. id 
This quotation from Victor Cousin, French 
philosopher, was used by the Rockford 
Public Library to publicize its collection of 
maps and reference works which answer 
questions rising out of the war and which 
offer background for the present war 
strategy. 


A collection of miniature books, dating 
from the 15th to the 20th century has been 
loaned to the Lake Forest Public Library 
by Mrs. Alfred E. Hamill. The display 
includes the smallest printed book, one- 
fourth of an inch high and less than one- 
half of an inch wide. 


A packet of “oversees information” ma- 
terial issued by the Office of War Infor- 
mation, may be borrowed for library dis- 
play purposes from the Illinois State 
Library. 


An all-day health conference featuring 
child health was conducted in March by 
the PTA in the Woodlawn Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library. 


High school pupils of Tremont designed 
bookmarks of felt to be placed in each new 
Victory book contributed from that town. 
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NEWBERRY AND ITS NEW LIBRARIAN* 


DR. STANLEY PARGELLIS, former sol- 
dier, automobile salesman and mechanic, 
Rhodes scholar, author, and Yale history 
teacher, is the Newberry library’s new 
librarian. Dr. Pargellis has just spent six 
months in delving into some of the 700,000 
valuable books and manuscripts placed in 
his custody, and he reported yesterday he 
is delighted with his job. 

“This building has a lot more in it than 
I, and I’m afraid most Chicagoans, ever 
realized,” he explained. “I didn’t expect 
to find it this strong. It will take me sev- 
eral years before I really know its treasures 
well. As a matter of fact, its collections 
are so great it will always furnish surprises. 

“There is no great book you can’t find 
here, and there is almost nothing in Eng- 
lish history that pretends to be of any im- 
portance which we don’t have, including 
many manuscripts in their original form.” 


Best IN MIDDLE WEST 

As a fund of research material dealing 
with the humanities [philosophy, econom- 
ics, history, religion, and political theory], 
the Newberry library is the best in the 
middle west, Dr. Pargellis said, and he gives 
much of the credit for its greatness to 
George B. Utley, who retired as librarian 
last September after 22 years. 

Dr. Pargellis said his aim is to carry on 
Mr. Utley’s program and increase the 
library’s strength by gathering all available 
material on the area which has made Chi- 
cago — everything between the Rocky 
mountains and the Great Lakes basin. He 
is on the lookout for travel notes, diaries, 
autobiographies, or any other records deal- 
ing with this theme, and urges middle 
westerns to let him examine such material 
before discarding it. 

Returning to the middle west after years 
in the east and abroad is like “coming 
home,” said Dr. Pargellis, who is gray 
haired and 44 years old. He was born in 
Toledo, O., and educated in the public 


* Reprinted with permission from. the 


Chicago Tribune, March 3, 1943. 


schools in Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, and Texas. 
After being graduated from the University 
of Nevada, he enlisted in the army during 
the last World War and saw service with 
the coast artillery in Virginia. 

After the war, during the period in 
which he “tried to find himself,” he sold 
automobiles for a time and then decided to 
learn the whole automobile business. In a 
Willys-Overland factory he made brake 
bands and installed generators in motors 
for a year. Then, with the idea of becom- 
ing a legal adviser in the business, he en- 
tered Harvard law school. 


RHODES SCHOLAR 


He lost interest in the automobile busi- 
ness when, in 1920, he received a Rhodes 
scholarship and began a three year interval 
studying at Oxford university and travel- 
ing on the European continent. At Oxford 
Dr. Pargellis found his life’s work in his- 
tory, and when he returned to the United 
States he taught history at the California 
Institute of Technology and then at Yale 
[1925-’42]. In 1929-’30, on leave with a 
Sterling fellowship, he studied in the 
British museum and in the public records 
office. 

Dr. Pargellis has published three vol- 
umes: “Lord Loudon in North America,” 
which won the John Addison Porter prize 
in 1929; “Military Affairs in North Amer- 
ica,” and “Complaints and Reform in 
England.” 

The Newberry’s most distinguished col- 
lections, he believes, are the Edward E. 
Ayer American Indian collection, the John 
M. Wing typography collection, the Wil- 
liam E. Greenlee Portuguese collection, and 
the music group, which is regarded as the 
fifth or sixth best in the nation, since it 
contains a complete collection of the scores 
of the great composers. 

Eventually Dr. Pargellis hopes to be 
able to make available to Chicagoans 
everything in western civilization that has 
gone to make Chicago what it is. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in February - March, 1943 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Agricultural experiment station 
Bulle.: no. 495 Bacteriological & prac- 
tical aspects of paper containers for 
milk, by M. J. Prucha & P. H. Tracy. 
1943. 


Auditor of public accounts 
Mo. bulle.: v. 18, no. 11, Feb. 1. 


Commerce commission—Rates & research 
section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIl., 
Dec. 1942; Mo. summary of gas sales 
in Ill., Dec. 1942; Prel. rept. of elec- 
tric sales to ultimate consumers, Jan. 
1943. 


Conservation, Dept. of 
Dept. of conservation education material; 
Flushing bar; Funnel trap for English 
sparrows; Hints & scetches for build- 
ing bird houses; Tackle box manual 
hints & facts for Ill. anglers, 1941. 


Delinquency prevention, Div. for 
Annual rept., July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941. 


Farmers institute 
Controlling Bang’s disease, by Dr. J. J. 
Lintner; Economy of home butchering, 
by S. Bull. 


Finance, Dept. of 
State dollar, 1942, where it came from— 
where it went (fiscal year ended June 
30). 


General assembly—House 
Bills, nos. 35-161; Journal, nos. 6-10, 
Jan. 27-Feb. 10; Rules of election con- 
tests in the House of representatives, 
63d G. A., 1943. 


General assembly—Senate 
Bills, nos. 37-86, 88-99; Journal, nos. 6-10, 
Jan. 27-Feb. 10; Official list of mem- 
bers, 63d G. A., comp. by E. H. Alex- 
ander, sec. of the senate. 


Geological survey 

Bulle.: no. 67 Pennsylvanian Fusuli- 
nidae of Ill., by C. O. Dunbar & L. G. 
Henbest; Circ.: no. 89 Historical de- 
velopment of the Ill. coal industry & 
the state Geological survey, by M. M. 
Leighton & Don Carroll; no. 90 Sec- 
ondary recovery can salvage stripper 
well reserves in Ill., by F. Squires & 
others; Oil & gas drilling rept., no. 75, 
Jan. 1943; Rept. of investigations: 
no. 85 Differential thermal analysis 
of clay materials & other hydrous ma- 
terials, by R. E. Grim & R. A. Row- 
land. 


Governor 
War & the citizen of the future, a mes- 
sage from Hon. Dwight H. Green, 
governor of Ill. 1943. 


Highways, Div. of 


Safety bull.: v. 9, nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb.; 
Service bulle.: v. 3, no. 2, March 5, 
1943. 


Insurance, Dept. of 
Rept., 74th annual for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1941, parts 5 & 6, 1942. 


Labor, Dept. of 

Ill. labor bulle.: v. 3, nos. 6-7, Dec. & 
Jan.; Lead poisoning in scrap recovery 
plants (Reprinted from the IIl. labor 
bull., Dec. 31,-1942, issue); Responsi- 
bility of industrial hygiene div. to war 
production (Reprinted from the III. 
labor bulle., Jan. 31, 1943, issue). 


Laws, statutes, etc. 

Bedding law, 1943; Structural law, en- 
forced by the Dept. of labor, 1943; 
Wage payment law, effective July 1, 
1937 (1943 reprint). 


Legislative council 
Rept., 3d bien., submitted to the 63d 
G. A., Dec. 1942. 
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Legislative reference bureau 
Legislative synopsis & digest, nos. 1-4, 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 17, 1943. 
Natural history survey 
Bulle.: v. 22, Art. 3 Management of 
small artificial lakes; a summary of 
fisheries investigations, 1938-1943, by 
G. W. Bennett. 
Public aid commission 
Case review manual, Oct. 1942. 


Public health, Dept. of 

An address on disease control, by Dr. R. 
R. Cross, Jan. 20; Administrative con- 
trol of communicable diseases, 1942; 
Case repts. bulle., nos. 1-4, Jan. 19- 
Feb. 22; Case repts. weekly, nos. 4-10, 
Jan. 25-Mar. 8; Catalog of ed. health 
circ. for distribution to state residents, 
Feb. 1; Ed. health circ.: no. 80 A 
daily food guide for expectant mothers; 
Ill. health messenger: v. 14, Index, 
1942; v. 15, no. 2-4, Jan. 15-Feb. 16; 
Nutrition in industry, a bibl., Feb. 
1943. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Ed. press bulle., no. 370, Feb. 1943. 
Public welfare, Dept. of 
Stat. summary, Dec. 1942; Welfare bulle., 
v. 34, no. 1, Jan. 1943. 
Racing board 
Annual rept. for the year 1942. 


State museum 
The living museum: v. 4, nos. 9-11, Jan.- 
Mar. 1943. 


State police & Ill. ass’n. of chiefs of police 

Police jour.: v. 2, no. 1, Jan. 1943; IIl. 

policeman & police jour.: v. 9, no. 2, 
Feb. 1943 (Combined issue). 


Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of IIl., March 
term, 1943; Official reporter, v. 381, 
nos. 5-7, Feb. 3-Mar. 3, 1943; Repts. 
of cases, v. 380, 1942. 


Tax commission 
Property tax statistics for Ill. local gov- 
ernments: no. 3 Property tax assess- 
ments, levies, rates, extensions & as- 
sessment ratios: 1941. Dec. 1942. 


Treasurer 
Bien. rept., July 1, 1940-June 30, 1942; 
Mo. rept., Jan. 1, Jan. 31. 
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University 
Ill. medical & dental monographs: v. 3, 
nos. 3-4 Vascular spasm, experimental 
studies, by A. J. Nedzel; Planning for 
public health, by J. H. Beard. 


University—Agriculture, College of 
Dairy cattle feeding geared to wartime 
production; Feeding hogs for greater 
1943 production; Keep farm machinery 
in the fight; More beef from [Illinois 
fields and feedlots; Poultry rations for 
wartime feeding. 


University—Extension service 
ture & home economics 
Circ.: no. 541 Boys & girls can help; 
no. 542 Meeting farm labor needs, a 
community challenge; no. 543 Breeds 
of dairy cattle, by E. E. Ormiston; no. 
544 Brucellosis of cattle, by R. Gra- 
ham & J. Sampson; no. 545 Why pro- 
duce your own food, by R. C. Free- 
man & I. Crouch; no. 546 Toys that 
can be made at home, by E. E. Walls; 
no. 547 Hemp, an Ill. war crop, by J. 
C. Hackleman & W. E. Domingo; no. 
548 Making the most of the meat al- 
lowance, by H. H. Mitchell & G. M. 
Kinsman; Prevent that common cold, 
control your sneeze & cough; Program 
aids & suggestions for the community 
leader: v. 7, no. 1, Feb.-Mar. 1943. 


in agricul- 


Vocational education, Bd. for 
Bulle.: no. 84 Annual program & direc- 
tory of agr. ed., 1942-43. 


Illinois state council of defense 
Defense news: Jan., nos. 46-68; Feb., 
nos. 1-50; Mar., nos. 1-24; Ill. mobi- 
lizes for victory: v. 1, nos. 9-10, Feb.- 
Mar.; Living & working on a farm, for 
high school boys & girls in cities & 
towns. - 


Frison, T. H. 

Conservation research program of the 
Ill. Natural history survey (Reprinted 
from Transactions of the Ill. state 
acad. of science, v. 35, no. 1, Sept. 
1942). 


Thompson, C. M. & Leighton, M. M. 
Ill. resources for synthetic rubber . 
1942. 
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Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





RECORDING BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


ILLINOIS county officials have been try- 
ing for some years to find solutions for 
their ever increasing record problems. Be- 
fore the war started the record storage 
problem was serious. Now it is acute. 
Until after the war is over, it will be im- 
possible to build additional vaults or to 
purchase filing equipment. Meanwhile, the 
bulk of records is increasing tremendously 
and demands for access to the records are 
taxing county officials to the limit. As an 
illustration the increased demands for birth 
certificates can be mentioned. Formerly 
needed only occasionally to verify life in- 
surance claims or for passports for foreign 
travel, now proof of place and birth of 
dates are demanded from all defense 
workers and persons subject to military 
service. There are no _ prospects for 
diminished need for county records. On 
the other hand, increasing tax burdens are 
calling a halt to enlarging of court houses 
and indefinite expansion of vaults. 

Several counties have turned to photog- 
raphy, and particularly, to the use of the 
photostat, as the most economical method 
for copying and recording public docu- 
ments. In 1925 the County Recorder of 
Cook County was authorized by law to 
record instruments by photographic or 
photostatic reproductions. (Laws of 1925, 
p. 521.) In 1929, this act was amended 
to apply to all County Recorders in the 
State. (Laws of 1929, p. 592.) The law 
provides that “The recorder, in recording at 
length instruments in writing in his office, 
may transcribe the same in handwriting, or 
may make photographic or photostatic re- 
productions of the remaining portions of 
such instruments, provided, that every 
document shall appear spread upon the 
records in a complete and intelligible man- 
ner. When photographic or photostatic re- 
productions are used the recorder shall first 
be satisfied that such reproductions shall be 


as lasting and durable as handwritten or 
typewritten copies, and the reproductions 
shall be upon sheets bound together in well 
bound books, or placed in books which are 
permanently locked so that said sheets can- 
not be tampered with or removed.” 

Rock Island County was the first down- 
state county to adopt photostat recording. 
Her example has been followed by Macon, 
Will, DuPage and other counties. Al- 
though this is the only law specifically 
authorizing recording by photography, the 
process is mowhere forbidden. Other 
county officials beside the Recorders there- 
fore use photostating except where the law 
requires particularly that the record be 
handwritten or typed. 

Originally the use of the photostat was 
recommended by county officials as a de- 
vice for reducing the time required for 
transcription, and because of the unim- 
peachable accuracy of facsimile copies. In- 
terlineations and deletions cannot be made 
on photostatic prints without being easily 
detected. Copies of any document can be 
made in a few minutes. The paper used is 
100% linen ledger and if properly de- 
veloped the copies are as durable as hand- 
written or typed copies. Furthermore, the 
emulsion on the paper repels insects, one 
of the great menaces to ordinary records. 

Photostatic copies of older records, par- 
ticularly deed and plat books, save wear 
and tear on the originals. The [Illinois 
State Library has just made copies of the 
first deed records of some of the older 
counties. One of these volumes, from an 
Ohio river county, had gone through a 
flood. The ink is fading and the paper so 
soft that the original manuscript can be 
handled only with the greatest care. 

Recently several of the counties, notably 
DuPage and Will, have been experimenting 
with the possibilities of reducing the bulk 
of their records made by the photostat 
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process. By binding their deed records at 
the top instead of at the side, they are 
able to put two volumes on the standard 
one volume roller shelf. These counties 
are copying and binding their older records 
in this manner, thus doubling the capacity 
of their space for bound records. 

DuPage County has gone a step further 
than this and has reduced its filing space 
requirements to a quarter of that formerly 
used for deed records. The standard deed 
form sold by stationers is printed on both 
sides of the paper, having half of the sec- 
ond page blank. Mr. Lawrence Hattendorf, 
the County Recorder, redesigned this form 
to reduce the deed to one page, thus per- 
mitting the copying of two deeds on one 
sheet of photostat paper. The county 
prints these forms and distributes them 
free of charge, more than compensating for 
their cost through the saving of paper, 
photographer’s time for handling the 
originals, binding and shelving the records. 

Will County has a well organized Photo- 
stat Department which may be taken as a 
typical example of how a county employs 
this method of copying and recording legal 
instruments. The Department was set up 
by the County Board of Supervisors for the 
use of all county officials. The Board 
purchased the equipment and installed it 
in a suite of rooms in the Court House. 
Three full time operators, two women and 
one man, do all the photostatic work for 
all the county officials, thus ensuring a 
higher quality product than if each de- 
partment were to try to do its own photo- 
stating. 

Will County owns two photostat ma- 
chines—the recorder and the _ standard 
models.* The recorder makes copies up to 
14 by 18 inches from originals up to size 





* Information concerning names of manu- 
facturers of photographing machines doing 
this type of work will be furnished by the 
Archivist, Illinois State Library, on request. 
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24 by 36 inches, and takes pictures on both 
sides of the page. The standard model 
makes copies up to 18 by 24 inches from 
originals up to 36 by 48 inches, on one side 
of the sheet only. This second machine is 
especially used for copying maps and plats. 
At present Will County is the only down- 
state county in the State equipped to copy 
such materials. The copies may be made 
the same size or larger or smaller than the 
originals. Whenever the size of the copy 
is changed, a card form signed by the 
County Recorder is affixed to the record 
being copied. The statement reads, ‘“‘This 
record has been enlarged (or decreased), 
and does not conform to the seal of the 
original instrument.” A graphite pencil is 
used to touch up embossed seals so they 
will be legible in the photograph. A page 
number is also inserted before the picture 
is taken. 


The standard model is fully automatic 
and copies can be taken and put in the 
drier within three minutes. The recorder 
requires a dark room. One standard drier 
This drying 
vault is a small room in which prints hung 
on lines with clips are dried by a current 
of air activated by an electric fan. Only 
the best quality of all linen ledger paper is 
used. 


is used, and one drying vault. 


Will County is using both top and side 
binding for their photostat records. For 
deeds they use 9 inch paper, bound at the 
top. Side binding is generally used for 
mortgage and other records, made on 12 or 
14 inch paper. The cost of material, ex- 
clusive of labor and other overhead aver- 
a double-faced 
page up, depending upon the size. The 
total cost per volume, including binding, 
is about the same or a little less than that 


ages about eleven cents 


of the blank bound volumes generally used 
for county records. 





